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Japan's Aggression 
Brings U. S. Action 


Freezing of Assets First Step 
in Campaign to Restrain 
Tokyo Militarists 


SHOWDOWN APPROACHING 


Backed by Britain and Netherlands 
U. S. Appears Ready for Fur- 
ther Action if Needed 


The big news last week in Europe was 
that Russia, well into the second month 
of its struggle with Germany, was holding 
the Nazi mechanized forces to a snail’s 
pace. Whether the German blitzkrieg had 
turned into a “washout” on Russia’s vast 
front, as Moscow confidently asserted, it 
was too early for military analysts to 
judge. But the unexpectedly strong Soviet 
resistance had achieved one thing. By 
holding out the possibility that Hitler may 
be embroiled in Russia for many, many 
weeks to come, it enabled the United 
States to meet a new crisis in the Far 
East with bold and challenging action. 

The events that led to the crisis in the 
Pacific are by now well known. They fol- 
lowed a familiar pattern. Japan, inching its 
way to the goal of Asiatic domination, had 
once again committed an aggression, this 
time with Indo-China as the victim. What 
was not familiar was the vigorous way in 
which the United States replied to this 
challenge. The government in Tokyo had 
sought to forestall American  counter- 
measures by proceeding cautiously. Its 
forces did not brashly occupy Indo-China. 
It first obtained an agreement with the 
Vichy regime whereby the defense of 
France's Asiatic colony became a “joint” 
Japanese-French — responsibility. Vichy, 
apparently under the pressure of Berlin, 
obligingly subscribed to this legal fiction 
and even went so far as to charge that it 
was compelled to entrust the defense of 
Indo-China to Japan because the colony 
was “menaced” by Anglo-American im- 
perialist designs. 


Appeasement Ends 


If the Tokyo cabinet hoped by this means 
to thwart any reprisals, it made a serious 
miscalculation. For Washington, aban- 
doning its policy of tactical appeasement, 
declared what is virtually an economic 
war against the Japanese Empire. To what 
lengths that economic war will be carried, 
whether it will be sufficient to halt further 
Japanese expansion, whether it will lead, 
step by step. to a “shooting” war between 
the United States and Japan—these are 
questions that will become clearer as the 
“white war’ of economic reprisal advances. 
What our government has done so far is 
to give notice to the military leaders of 
the Japanese Empire that the United States 
is no longer in a mood, nor under military 
necessity, to tolerate Japanese aggression; 
and that, with the cooperation of the 
British Empire and that of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, it is ready to use its 
enormous resources to cripple Japan’s 
military and industrial structure. 

The technical means which the adminis- 
tration has invoked in this economic war 
consists of an executive order “freezing” 
Japanese long-term investments and short- 
term credits in the United States. Great 
Britain is employing exactly the same 
method in cooperation with the United 
States; and the Netherlands East Indies 
has followed suit, at the same time sus- 
pending its oil treaty with Japan. 

The effect of the British, American, and 
Dutch “freezing” orders threatens to put 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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ANOTHER GUN AND RIGHT SMART AMMUNITION, TOO 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 








Enemy Music 


From a radio address by Deems Taylor, in reply to objections made by listeners to the 
playing of music by the German composer, Wagner. 


We are living in a very perilous time, a time when many of us feel that the civilization 
we have acquired so slowly and so painfully, our ideal of civilization, is at stake, is under- 
going its supreme test. But there’s no use in supporting that civilization with our voices, 
if we’re not going to support it in our hearts. It’s not enough to say that we're civilized; 
we've got to be civilized. Let us not be Nazis. Let us not be a nation of witch-burners; let 
us not burn books, either literally or figuratively; let us not boycott artists, because of the 
race to which they belong. 

We are fighting an idea, a concept; and the great danger, in fighting an idea, is that in 
the struggle to destroy it, you adopt it, unconsciously, as your own. We must keep our 
vision clear, we must keep our values. And what are those values? What are the things 
that last, that are of final importance? Those things are science, philosophy, religion, and 
art. Those are the things that distinguish life from mere existence, the things that man 
does not share with his brother animals. I cannot help thinking that of all the arts, music 
is the one most closely allied to the spirit, the most intangible, the most innocent. If music 
is closely related to all religions, that fact is significant. 

People will tell you, even now, that some music is friendly, some is hostile, some is 
pure, some corrupt. You will be told that more and more loudly, I think, in the days to 
come. Don’t believe that. Music has no politics, no race, no loyalties, no treasons. Every 
composer, living or dead, is your friend and brother. Remember that. Don’t betray your 
friendship. 

Brahms and Wagner represent a Germany that—so her leaders say—exists no longer. 
I find it hard to believe that that Germany is dead, that the race that gave us that priceless 
treasure of music during the 18th and 19th centuries is gone forever. I can’t help feeling 
that somewhere, however bound and gagged, she lives. But if her leaders are right, if 
that Germany really is dead, then all those great men of the past, and the works of those 
men, are, literally, homeless. They are the most helpless of all the refugees, because they 
can no longer even ask for our help. And so, let us not imitate the man who drove them 
out. We have many living refugees with us. We welcomed them, and were glad to give 
them what their persecutor calls Lebensraum, room to live. Have we then no room for 
Haydn, and Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Brahms? Can we not be 
as hospitable to the dead as we have been to the living? 





Defense Needs Place 
Strain On | Railroads 


Heavy Volume of Traffic During 
Fall Months to Test Ca- 
pacities of Carriers 


RAIL HEADS ARE CONFIDENT 


Say Roads Better Able to Meet Emer- 
gency Than in 1917 but Other 
Authorities Have Doubts 


The nation’s defense program has reached 
a point where every transportation facility 
is under severe strain, and as fall ap- 
proaches the situation promises to become 
worse instead of better. A lack of sufficient 
ships to transport petroleum is behind the 
threatened oil shortage in the Atlantic 
states. Virtually every available motor 
truck and trailer is on the road. More 
railway cars are being loaded than at any 
time since 1930. 

As the immense sums of money appro- 
priated for defense goods are converted 
into weapons and supplies, and as many 
factories, such as automobile plants, change 
over and become producers of military 
equipment, the amount of raw materials 
and finished goods to be transported will 
be greater than ever before in the nation’s 
history. Some government officials believe 
that trucking lines and railways will be un- 
able to meet shipping demands unless they 
discontinue hauling ordinary goods and 
give first place to defense materials. They 
particularly fear a shortage of railway 
freight cars. The Consumers’ Council for 
the Bituminous Coal Division estimates a 
shortage of 50,000 carloads of coal by Oc- 
tober because the railroads have insuffi- 
cient cars. Another government report 
indicates that the railroads need at least 
200,000 more freight cars than they have 
or can possibly get to haul the “all-out” 
defense loads. 

Failure Means Disaster 

The ability of the railroads to provide 
prompt and uninterrupted service is always 
important; but in time of national crisis, 
a railroad failure would bring disaster to 
the rearmament program. To survive in 
modern war, a nation must create weapons 
and supplies both faster and in greater 
quantities than its enemy. In this race, 
raw materials and factories are not enough. 
The mines, farms, and forests on the one 
hand and the furnaces and mills on the 
other must be joined by an adequate trans- 
portation system if finished goods are to 
roll in a continuous stream from assembly 
lines. The rails running into every section 
are the steel lines that bind the nation to- 
gether. More than any other form of 
transportation within the country, the rail- 
roads make mass production possible. 

The fact that railroads, as well as other 
means of transportation, underlie the de- 
fense effort was recently emphasized by 
Alvin W. Vogtle, president of the National 
Association of Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 
“We are,” he said, “in one of the climactic 
changes of world history. Our country is 
now at war—technically, if not actually. 
There can be no turning back. The prob- 
ability of our nation’s victory or its defeat 
depends above everything else on adequate 
transportation, because this is a battle of 
industrial giants—a war of production; and, 
of course, all production depends on trans- 
portation.” In the same address he re- 
marked that a shortage of certain raw 
materials and specialized machinery creates 
a “bottleneck” in particular defense indus- 
tries. While these shortages are serious, 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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IN 1917 THE CAPACITY OF THE RAILROADS WAS STRAINED TO THE BREAKING POINT 














Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 











The Railroads in 


HE railroads entered 1917 laboring 
under a heavier traffic load than at any 
time in their history. Even before the 
United States declared war, every railroad 
facility was under strain. A shortage of 
locomotives and freight cars developed, 
and new equipment could not be obtained 
Irregular repairs caused locomotive fail- 
ures and car breakdowns. The roads were 
entirely unprepared for the eastward ship- 
ment of exports to the Allies, who de- 
manded more and more goods from Ameri- 
can factories. To 
keep the factories 
running, long train- 
loads of coal moved 
up the valleys from 
the mines of Ohio, 
West Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania. More- 
over, ships in the 
coastwise service 
were taken over for 
war purposes, and 
DAVID S. MUZZEY the which 
they normally carried 

were thrown upon the railroad companies 
In an attempt to relieve railway con- 
gestion, shortly before the declaration of 
war, the railroads set up a Car Service 
Commission to cooperate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This com- 
mission, however, had no absolute control 
over the operation of the nation’s railways 
but could only make recommendations. 
Consequently, the railroads continued to 
compete for business whether they had the 
cars to move the goods or could unload 
their shipments at their destinations. Rail- 
way congestion grew progressively worse 





cargoes 


Movement to Unify Roads 


In April, one week before the nation 
formally entered the war, representatives 
of the leading railroads met in Washing- 
ton to unify the railroads as a war measure. 
They pledged themselves “that during the 
present war they will coordinate their op- 
erations in a continental railway system, 
merging during such period all their merely 
individual and competitive activities in 
the effort to produce a maximum of na- 
tional transportation efficiency.” 

To put this resolution into effect the 
Railroads’ War Board was created, with 
the former Car Service Commission as one 
of its important branches. During the 
following eight months, while the nation 
was feverishly preparing for the war it had 
entered, the entire voluntary scheme for 
providing a national railroad system proved 
inadequate to meet transportation de- 
mands. 

In spite of the best intentions, the 
railroads could not unify themselves into 
the single ‘continental railway system” 
their resolution called for. If a railway 
gave up traffic to another company which 


the World War 


could haul the goods faster, the railroad’s 
stockholders had to bear a loss they had 
not authorized. Walker D. Hines, in his 
War History of American Railroads, says, 
“Tt was also impossible in such a short 
time to overcome the competitive and in- 
dividualistic instinct which characterized 
the management of every company. While 
the companies did much, they did not and 
could not do enough to effect a real uni- 
fication of operations.” 


On the Verge of Breakdown 


Another defect in the early months of 
the war was the lack of a central board 
to control the shipments of government 
agencies. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments claimed the right to ship their sup- 
plies before all other goods. Often the 
government’s goods were shipped before 
any arrangements had been made for un- 
loading or storage at destination, with the 
result that the freight cars were run onto 
sidings and used for storage. The con- 
gestion became so acute that railway sid- 
ings and yards as far from the Atlantic 
coast as Columbus and Detroit were filled 
with unloaded cars. At one time more 
than 200,000 cars, or about one-fourth of 
the total available supply, stood idle. 

Even with lack of planning on the part 
of government agencies, and the railroads’ 
unwillingness to give up business they 
could not handle effectively, the railroads 
moved more goods and passengers in 1917 
than in any previous year. Yet they fell 
behind month by month, and at the end of 
1917 were on the verge of a complete 
breakdown. 

On December 1, 1917, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reported to Con- 
gress that “it has become increasingly 
clear that unification in the operation of 
our railroads during the period of conflict 
is indispensable for the national defense 
and welfare.” At the end of the month 
the government took possession and con- 
trol of the railways. The director-gen- 
eral appointed to operate the railways be- 
came a member of the President’s war 
cabinet, with all the powers of a cabinet 
officer while the railroads remained under 
government control. 

During the war and for some time after 
the Armistice, the railroads were operated 
as a single system. Cars were sent only 
when the goods were needed and where 
they could be unloaded without delay. Ar- 
rangements were made to keep cars, lo- 
comotives, and other equipment in repair, 
a problem that the privately owned roads 
had been unable to solve. According to 
the Regional Directors’ report of 1919, 
the railroads were well maintained by the 
government and returned to their former 
owners in good condition. In 1920, 16 
months after the Armistice, the roads were 
returned to their private owners. 


Book Seeks to Guide Young People 
Toward Well-Adjusted Maturity 


ERHAPS no period of life seems in 

retrospect more rosy than the irrespon- 
sible, buoyant, vigorous stage of late adoles- 
cence and young adulthood. And yet, in 
reality, no period of life is more beset with 
emotional crises, with significant choices to 
be made, with grave doubts to lay. These 
are precisely the problems with which 
Esther Lloyd-Jones and Ruth Fedder 
have concerned themselves in their new 
book, Coming of Age (New York: Whittle- 
sey House. $2.50). Here is a book about 
and for young people, a book which is 
designed to help young people “develop 
reasonably well-adjusted, mature personali- 
ties.” This is a book which should be 
favorably received by youth, for it deals 
with youth’s most pressing problems, those 
of growing up, of maturing, of learning to 
face life and see it as a whole. The ques- 
tions which it poses and answers are not 
academic; they are the questions which 
youth has always asked. 


Major Problems 


Six major problems of youth come up 
for consideration in Coming of Age. They 
are not problems arising especially from 
maladjusted social and economic conditions. 
Rather, they are the normal and inevitable 
problems of growing to adulthood and of 
adjusting oneself to society. 

The first of these problems is that of 
developing a sound and well-rounded per- 
sonality. The basic facts of personality 
and the forces which influence it are thor- 
oughly discussed. Particular attention is 
given to the meaning of being mature, and 
a variety of immature personality types 
are analyzed. The discussion of this prob- 
lem and those which follow is given es- 
pecial vitality by the method of quoting 
extensively from verbatim records of the 
responses of hundreds of young people with 
whom the authors have worked profes- 
sionally. 

Adjustments to family relationships con- 
stitute the second problem to be considered. 
The significance of personal family experi- 





GENDREAU 


YOUTH 


ences, attitudes toward family background, 
the necessity for developing independence 
from family ties, motives for parental con- 
trol, and proper attitudes toward discipline 
—all are investigated. This foresighted 
advice is given: 

For the large masses of people, family life 
may have to be relied upon for a greater 
proportion of life’s situations and satisfactions 
than formerly. . . . Most youth can no longer 
hope through mere effort and industry to 
become a ranch owner or railroad president ; 
they can reasonably expect a modest living 
with increased leisure, affection, and happiness 
within a family as their chief source of en- 
during satisfaction. While this new situation 
does not mean that we should abandon effort 
to make jobs more secure and more challeng- 
ing, it does mean that life in the future may 
be less job-centered and more home-centered. 


The problems of sex and love are treated 
in this book with unusual care and intelli- 
gence. Reality is lent to the discussion by 
the wide variety of quoted interviews with 
young people, of which this is a typical 
example: 


I’ve been in love with a girl for some time. 
Now another fellow has fallen in love with 
her too. I don’t know what in heck to do 
about it. I’m pretty much in debt—the other 
guy has no debts and a good job. The gir] 
herself is earning $45 a week. If she marries 
me she'll have to go with me to Maine to live 
and give up her good job here. She might 
or might not be able to get a job up there 
I hate to ask her to try to live on what my 
job will pay next year, especially since I have 
these debts to wipe out. I really think she 
loves me; but, the question is, will she re- 
proach me for letting her in for something if 
I let her go ahead and marry me? On the 
other hand, I don’t see how I can stand by 
and see her marry the other fellow. I think 
this situation is by far the toughest I’ve faced 
and I spend most of my spare time thinking 
about it. 

In a similar manner the authors take up 
the allied problems of choosing a vocation 
and getting an education. For what kind 
of work am I suited? How can I get a 
job? Which college shall I choose? Shall 
I join a fraternity? Shall I work while 
going to school? Should I engage in extra- 
curricular activities? What courses should 
I take? These are pertinent questions to 
which attention is devoted. The reader is 
given sound advice about careful vocational 
planning and analysis of personal aptitudes, 
about developing techniques of self- 
education, and about numerous educational 
opportunities which offer themselves to 
the ambitious person. 


A Scale of Values 


What seems to be the most valuable 
section of this book is the chapter devoted 
to the problem of building a scale of values 
and of deciding what to believe. Here is 
a subject all too often neglected or com- 
pletely ignored in books of this sort. Real- 
izing that life without purpose is.meaning- 
less, the authors have emphasized the 
necessity of setting up goals in life, of draw- 
ing upon the experience of the past, and 
of learning to choose wisely between values. 
Significant is this advice: 

Maturity is not lightly won. It is not 
given us as our diplomas are when we are 
graduated from some school. It is not ab- 
sorbed from others nor gained by reading 
books. It is not achieved once and for all. 
It does not automatically continue to develop 
as does our physical growth. If at any time 
during the life of a person he rests on maturity 
won at an earlier age, he has already lost 
ground. We have probably during the past 
generation had a philosophy that was a little 
too sweet and easy to serve the present gen- 
eration usefully. Many of us need to seek 
out and learn for ourselves truths that are 
found over and over in the great philosophies 
of other periods. If life is too easy for us, 
if we have too few adjustments to make or 
too few difficulties to overcome, we may not 
develop a strength equal to that of others 
whom we admire—people who, as they grew 
up, have had to meet and overcome obstacles. 

Coming of age is a significant milestone 
in the life of any individual, and discussion 
of that subject thereby possesses perennial 
interest. The authors of Coming of Age 
have dug deeply into a wealth of experience 
in working with young people and have 
produced a book which will be of value 
alike to youth and to those who lead youth. 


What Schools Can Do 


“What the schools do may prove in the 
long run to be more decisive,’ President 
Roosevelt has said, ‘than any other factor 
in preserving the form of government we 
cherish.” 

To help the schools fulfill these expecta- 
tions, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion has prepared a special national de- 
fense pamphlet called “What the Schools 
Can Do.” It is being issued now in order 
that the various recommendations which it 
makes can be put to use early during the 
coming school year. 

Action on six fronts is urged: (1) health 
and physical education, (2) education for 
citizenship, (3) community, national, and 
international relations, (4) conservation of 
national resources, (5) education for work, 
and (6) pupil guidance. 

The pamphlet may be obtained by send- 
ing 15 cents to the Superintendent of, Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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French Indo-China 


HE landing of soldiers in the sweltering 
ports of French Indo-China marks a 
bloodless victory for Japan in her struggie 
to dominate the lands of eastern Asia. From 
a paralyzed and helpless France she has 
virtually taken control of a country 
larger than the whole of Japan proper and 
containing about a fourth as many people. 
Indo-China is one of the world’s greatest 
rice-exporting nations. It is the fourth 
largest producer of rubber, having fur- 
nished France in 1938 with almost all 
the rubber she imported. It is Japan’s 
nearest source of zinc, and it produces 
tin, too. Coal has never been mined in 
large quantities, but it must be of good 
quality for the Japanese have been buy- 
ing it for years and transporting it thou- 
sands of miles to their industrial cities. 
In addition to acquiring sources of raw 
materials, Japan has gained access to 
24,000,000 potential customers formerly 
barred to her by high French tariff walls. 


Strategic Location 


But it was not primarily the resources 
and the markets of Indo-China which 
moved Japan to invest a part of her armed 
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FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


strength in a new occupation and incur the 
economic retaliation of the United States 
and the British and Dutch Empires. Much 
more important from her point of view 
is the strategic location of the country 
which makes it a good jumping-off-place 
for a drive in any one of a number of 
directions. 

For instance, the boundary of Indo- 
China marches with that of China for 
almost a thousand miles. Japanese armies 
may now threaten western China by mov- 
ing up the long river valleys which lead 
into the interior. 

Again, Burma and Indo-China have a 
common frontier for a short distance and a 
successful invasion of Burma would permit 
the Japanese to cut the route by which 
supplies for Chiang Kai-shek have been 
reaching the terminal of the famous Burma 
Road. If Russia’s desperate struggle with 
Germany has dried up the flow of war ma- 
terials which China once received through 
the old caravan route from Siberia, the 
Burma Road is the only road still open to 
supplies. Chiang hopes to receive a billion 
dollars’ worth of American lend-lease ma- 
terials over this route. 


Thailand 


Westward lies Thailand (Siam), corridor 
to the tin-and-rubber Malay States and, 
therefore, to Singapore. Singapore is 
the most heavily fortified naval base in 
the world, but some strategists believe that 
Japan will not dare attack the Nether- 
lands East Indies without first reducing 
it. The island of Singapore is separated 
from the tip of the Malay Peninsula by 
only a narrow ribbon of water, and it is 
thought that an attack from the land side 
would offer a better chance of success than 

fleet action that would expose Japanese 
warships to the deadly fire of long-range 
coast-defense guns. 

The occupation of French Indo-China 
gives Japan naval and air bases which bring 


her within striking distance of the Nether- 
lands East Indies where oil and quinine 
rubber and tin make the islands a tempt- 
ing prize. 

Chief among the new Japanese bases is 
Cam Ranh Bay, which lies just halfway be- 
tween Hong Kong and Singapore. It is only 
800 miles from the United States naval base 
at Cavite, near Manila, and is even closer to 
Borneo. This large natural harbor is some- 
thing like that of San Francisco, and of such 
size that when Admiral Rodjestvensky came 
by in 1905 during the Russo-Japanese War 
he put in here with 145 ships. It is well pro- 
tected from both waves and winds, for the 
inner bay is sheltered by a large outer bay, 
and mountains of some size wall in the 
anchorage. France planned to build here a 
Singapore of her own and began work i 
1936. The project was three-fourths com- 
pleted when war broke out in Europe, and 
now Japan will reap all the benefit. Docks, 
warehouses, barracks, and batteries of 
coast artillery have yet to be provided 

Two other ports will prove useful, too. 
Saigon, southwest of Cam Ranh Bay, is a 
leading commercial center and the me- 
tropolis of Indo-China. Its river harbor 
is a good one. Air bases here and at 
Cam Ranh Bay put Japanese bombers 
within range of Singapore and Manila, 
while Batavia, capital of the Netherlands 
East Indies, can be reached by a somewhat 
longer trip of 1,200 miles. Haiphong is 
the port which serves the capital of Indo- 
China at Hanoi, and it is at Haiphong that 
troops and supplies would be landed for a 
drive into western China or northern 
Burma. 

What do the people of Indo-China think 
of their change of masters? The few 
French-educated natives are pro-Chinese 
and no doubt unhappy at the turn of 
events. But the great mass of the people 
will probably accept the situation as 
apathetically as they endure all their mis- 
fortunes. For centuries they suffered under 
the iron rule of heartless Chinese gover- 
nors and equally heartless tyrants of their 
own blood. Then came the French, who 
lost no time in building up business enter- 
prises, but did little to improve the lot of 
the natives. Too backward and too divided 
for effective resistance, the people sub- 
mitted to white rule with apparent resigna- 
tion, though occasional outbreaks indi- 
cated the depth of their discontent. 


Racial Stocks 


The inhabitants of this no man’s land be- 
tween India and China are divided in many 
Invasions and migrations from all 
directions have brought it many racial 
stocks. More than three-quarters of the 
people are Annamese, a term which covets 
the races of Annam, Tonkin, and Cochin 
China and distinguishes them from the 
people of Cambodia, the southwestern sec- 
tion of the country, as well as from the 
scattered tribes of “savages” in the moun- 
tainous interior. The Annamese are of 
Mongol origin, while the Cambodians are 
of Malay and Indian extraction. 


ways. 


High mountains and 
dense jungles make com- 
munication difficult and 
have prevented this ori- 
ental melting pot from 
melting. Indo-China has 
two plains, the great del- 
tas of the Song-Koi in 
the north and the Me- 
kong in the south. The 
mountains between these 
deltas have kept the peo- 
ple divided and perpet- 
uated differences. Every 
locality has its own dia- 
lect, and almost every 
religion in the East is 


represented somewhere 
in the country. 
The one great crop 


of all sections is rice. It 
constitutes four-fifths of 
the people’s food and 
nearly seven-tenths of 
their exports. But, 
though great quantities 
of it are sold abroad, the 
peasants who produce it 
never have enough to 
eat. A bowl of rice with 
fish sauce—that is a meal for the man who 
toils all day in the steaming rice fields, 
earning a living which even the Chinese 
would consider meager. In the East Indies 
and India, the native usually owns the soil 
he cultivates, but in Indo-China the farmer 
is a sharecropper who must turn over to 
the proprietor of the land one-third of each 
year’s harvest. Always in need of money 
between harvests, the peasant borrows from 
the proprietor, paying 30 per cent interest 
on the loan. Since a man can seldom work 
himself out of debt, he usually becomes 
the serf of the landowner. Exhausting 
work, undernourishment, and tropical dis- 
ease make the natives of Indo-China old 
at 40. 


Gardens for Defense 


Although no food shortages in the United 
States have appeared, the time is coming 
when it may be necessary to stimulate 
home gardening. Those who are now look- 
ing ahead to such a time say that 5,000,000 
backyard gardens will be needed for home 
defense. 

The products of these gardens, it is 
pointed out, would be a form of insurance 
that food shortages would not appear 
Moreover, families could have fresh, home- 
grown vegetables at a cheaper cost, and 
their diets would be so much the better. 
Fresh vegetables are not only rich in health- 
giving qualities, but those taken directly 
from the garden are much better than 
products which are shipped and stored some 
days in advance of their purchase. 

To anyone who requests them, the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., will furnish pamphlets and bulletins 
on the various problems of home garden- 
ing. 
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SCOVILLE FROM BLACK STAR 


STREET SCENE IN SAIGON 











A selectee wearing size 14 shoes was inducted 
into the Army. One day at camp his com- 
manding officer missed him, and asked: “Has 
anybody seen Private Jones? 

And from the rear of the company came 
the answer: “Yes, sir; he has gone over to 
the next crossroads to turn around.” 

—PaTHFINDER 

“How is your garden doing this year?” 

“My cutworms and beetles were never bet- 
ter, but my potato bugs look undernourished 
for some reason.” —SELECTED 





“Why not bring that biscuit dough in here? My 
feet aren’t doing anything.” 
SODERLUND IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


For all we know, the fish that got away 
may go back home and fib about the size of 
the bait he got away with. 

RAys OF SUNSHINE 


Patient: “Doctor, if there’s anything wrong 
with me, don’t frighten me half to death by 
giving it a long scientific name. Just tell 
me what it is in plain English.” 

Doctor: “Well, sir, to be frank, you’re just 
plain lazy.” 

Patient: “Thank you, Doc, and now give 
me the scientific name for it, so I can tell 
‘em at home.” 

—CAapPeErR’s WEEKLY 

Assessor: “And this goat will cost you an- 
other four dollars.” 

Taxpayer: “Four dollars! Why?” 

Assessor: “The law in this town says that 
‘All property abutting on the street shall be 
taxed two dollars per front foot.” 

—CAapper’s WEEKLY 





The visitor paid his green fee, fixed up a 
match, and went out to the first tee. Taking 
his stance, he gave a wild swing and missed 
completely. 

“Goodness,” he said to his opponent. “It’s 
a good thing I found out early in the game 
that this course is at least two inches lower 
than the one I usually play on.” 

—GrEAT NORTHERN GOAT 


Teacher: “George, what is an island?” 
George: “An island is a place you can’t 
leave without a boat.” 
—Atlanta Two-BeELLs 
Calendar: “My days are numbered.” 
Needle: “I’ve got something in my eye.” 
Stamp: “I'll be licked sooner or later.” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Visitor: “What make is your grandson’s new 
caer” 

Grandma: “I think I heard him say it was a 
Wow.” —Gnrit 
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The Week at Home 


Money Matters 


Congress is still wading through prob- 
lems of spending money and raising taxes, 
and will be for some time to come. Added 
to the “outgo” side of the ledger is a new 
item of over $8,000,000,000 for defense, 
which is in the hands of the Senate after 
being passed by the House. Among other 
things the measure provides about $4,700.- 
000,000 for the Army, both to equip and 
maintain a land force of 1,727,000 men and 
to furnish additional weapons for a total 
of 3,000,000 men. 

The Navy’s share is over $1,600,000,000, 
which will go to build up the naval force 
from 258,000 to 369,000 and marine 
strength from 46,000 to 75,000 men. A 
third large item—$1,698,000,000—goes to 
the Maritime Commission for the construc- 
tion of 541 cargo vessels. Expanded air 
bases and shipyards, as well as a $35,000.- 
000 building for the War Department, to 
house 40,000 employees, will come from the 
money when the bill is finally passed. 

On the other side of the ledger, Congress 
is putting a new tax bill through the legisla- 
tive machinery. The hope is that more 
than $13,000,000,000 in taxes will be col- 
lected during the 12 months which began 
July 1. Present tax laws, now in force, will 
bring in not quite $10,000,000,000 of that 
amount, so Congress is engaged in applying 
new levies to exact the additional $3,000.- 
000,000 or more. What the final rates will 
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RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 
be is uncertain, but the additional taxes will 
be on incomes, profits, estates, and gifts, 
and on such articles as tires and tubes, 
phonographs, sporting goods, soft drinks, 
automobiles, jewelry, furs, and billboards. 


Too Many Missions? 


John Erskine, the American author, has 
just completed a series of lectures at uni- 
versities in Uruguay and Argentina. He 
was on a cultural mission for the State 
Department, and his topics were North 
American literature, drama, and art. When 
he returned to the United States, he em- 
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WIDE WORLD 


THE ROOSEVELTS AT HOME 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt as they were photographed recently on the south porch of the Hyde Park house of 


the Piesicent. The President's 
phatically voiced the opinion that the South 
American republics “‘are becoming fed up 
with official goodwillers.”’ 

He said that he hoped to go back “on 
his own,” but he was sure that the best 
ambassadors of goodwill for Latin America 
were low-priced books. He was going to 
urge his publishers to sell his books in 
South America at any price which would 
bring them within reach of greater num- 
bers of people. 

Some publishers have already made plans 
to sell fiction in Latin America at low prices, 
but Mr. Erskine said that he knew of no 
plan to bring down the cost of expensive 
scientific works and medical books. Stu- 
dents, businessmen, and professional people 
ire rapidly learning English, he said. They 
are turning from Europe to the United 
States for the literature they need, ac- 
cording to Mr. Erskine, and it is up to 
the American publishing industry to see 
that they get it. Otherwise, an opportunity 
to make a tangible contribution to closer 
hemisphere relations will have been lost. 


Good-bye ta Silk? 


If trade between the United States and 
Japan is sharply curtailed as a result of 
President Roosevelt’s order freezing Japa- 
nese assets in this country, a shortage of 
silk is likely to make 
near future. Silk is 
portant item on our 
Japan, and it cannot be obtained in volume 
from other sources. Japan supplies 81 per 
cent of our silk needs and China 15 per 
cent. 

Now using silk at the rate of 5,000 bales 
a week, the United States has only about 
four months’ supply on hand. Nylon, al- 
though coming into increasing use, accounts 
for the manufacture of about one-eighth 
of the hosiery needs, but it will be required 
for making more important items—para- 
chutes and gunpowder bags—than clothing 
from now on. Either a return to cotton 
stockings or a fashion which decrees stock- 
ingless attire when weather permits may be 
in prospect. Silk may likewise be with- 
drawn from use in the manufacture of 
other items of clothing. 

Another effect of the restrictions on trade 
is that certain Far Eastern raw materials, 
such as tin and rubber, may not be moved 
so easily to the United States in the future. 
These are products which do not come from 
Japan, but which have been carried in many 
instances by Japanese ships. These ships 
may now be discouraged from continuing 
their runs, for fear of being seized while 
in American ports, such as were German 
and Italian ships some time ago. 

Some gloom has resulted over the fact 
that it may not be possible to sell American 
cotton to Japan. As a matter of fact, 
cotton exports in general are already at a 


its appearance in the 
by far the most im- 
list of imports from 


faithful dog Falla is nearby 


low level, but prices paid to cotton farmers 


due to government subsidies, are at their 
best in years. The U. S. government is 
now a large consumer of cotton. On the 


day Japanese assets were frozen it was 
announced that 10,000,000 uniforms would 
be made and sent to China under the lend- 
This will help to cushion 
the shock resulting from the loss or cur- 
tailment of the Japanese market for Amer- 
ican raw cotton. 


Locking Ahead 
of the 


Population experts in the Bureay 
Census are already at work estimating how 
many people will be living in the United 
States in future Thev base theic 
forecasts on present population trends, on 
various changes in birth and death rates 
ind on immigration movements. Although 
in the past immigration has been responsible 
for great increases in population, today it 
has faded to a minor role. So the margin 
of births over deaths every year accounts 
for practically all of the gradual upswing 
in population 

Taking all thess 
is now estimated that 1940's population of 
136.448,000 in 
146.987.000 in 


153.0 


lease program 


vears. 


things into account, it 


) 


OO 


131,669. swell to 
1945 
1960. and by 
022.000 


will 
140,561,000 in 
1980 the total will be 
Another change, which has been 
observed and pointed out in recent years, 
is the continued decrease in the percentage 
of young people among the total population 


1950, 


MASS PRODUCTION 


Assembly line technique is being used at the 

Consolidated Shipyard at Long Beach, California. In 

the right foreground is the half hull of a vessel under 

construction and behind it is a complete hull almost 

ready for lewnching. When the latter is put in the 

water the first hull will be a and another half 
started. 





and an increase in the percentage of 
folks. Today. for example. about 25 
cent of the total population is 15 years old 
or younger, but this will drop steadily each 
five years until by 1980 only 19 per cent 
will be in this group. On the other hand 
where 20 per cent of the people today are 
50 or older. these ranks will grow until 
they make up 34 per cent of the popula- 
tion by 1980 

This change in the make-up of the popu- 
lation will have many effects on the nation’s 
life in general. Schools, for example, will 
have decreasing enrollments year by year 
until in some localities two buildings may 
serve where three were used before 
will devote a greater their 
efforts to serving the needs of adults, and 
less goods for young people will be stocked 
These and many other changes will take 
place 


Stores 


portion of 


will 
indicate 
The more distant fore- 


But predi 


Whether the changes in population 
be as pronounced as the forecasts 
cannot be assured 
casts may miss the mark 


tions 


for 1940 which were made in 1936 came 
within 0.2 per cent of accuracy. and on the 
whole the experts have a good record for 


coming close to the figures. 


Jar Eastern Commander 


Immediately after freezing the Japanese 
assets in the United States. President Roose- 
velt called into service both the land and 
the sea forces of the Philippine Common- 


wealth. putting them 
under United States 
military and naval 
command for the du- 
ration of the emer- 
gency At the same 
time. General Doug- 
las A. MacArthur, 
U. S. Army, retired, 


Was ( alled back to ac- 
as a lieuten- 





tive duty 


ant general for the 

w.W purpose of command- 

GENERAL DOUGLAS ing “the United States 
MacARTHUR ats <i : seit 

Forces in the Far 

East.” the combined American and native 


troops in the Philippines. The general was 
lready on hand, for he has been military 
idviser to the Philippine Commonwealth 
since 1935 

General MacArthur served three tours of 
duty in the Philippines before his retire- 
ment. He first 
second lieutenant of engineers shortly after 
he was graduated—at the head of his class 


was ordered there as a 


—from the Military Academy at West 
Point. During the World War he com- 
manded troops in France and was twice 


For several months he 
Army of Occupation in 


wounded in action 
with the 
Germany. 

His second tour in the Philippines was 
from 1922 ty 1925. In 1930 he became, at 
the age of 50, the youngest chief of staff 
we have ever had. Five years later. he 
went to the Philippines again, this time to 
organize the defense of the new Common- 
wealth. In 1936 he was appointed field 
marshal of the Philippine Army. and next 
vear he retired from the service of the 
United States. He has been drawing a 
salary of $25,000 a year from the Philippine 
government and living in the quarters it 
furnishes him—a spacious apartment in the 
luxurious Manila Hotel. 

Announcement of his return to 
duty as commanding general of the 
of the Far East caused a flurry of excite- 
ment in Washington. The failure of his 
plan to train 40,000 soldiers a year for the 
Filipino army was well known, and it was 
emphasized by the War Department's state- 
ment that, though the plan was adopted in 
1936, the strength of the army stood now 
at only 75,000. The new responsibility 
given General MacArthur is an indication 
that the trouble the Philippines have had in 
providing for their own defense has not 
shaken the confidence which President 
Roosevelt has in the abilities of their field 
marshal. 
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The Week Abroad 


Eastem Grout 


As the struggle enters 


Russian-German 


its seventh week, it becomes increasingly 
apparent that the first estimates of the 
comparative strength of the Nazi and 
Communist armies need to be revised. One 
fact, if nothing else. seems to have been 


demonstrated; the fact that the Nazi high 
command misjudged its Russian foe, mis- 
judged the quality of Russia’s weapons, 
the morale of its soldiers, and the stra- 
tegical talents of its directing staff. How 
gravely Berlin may have miscalculated is 
yet to be seen. According to information 
regarded as completely authentic, Hitler 
had set six weeks as the limit of his eastern 
campaign. By the end of that period, the 
Russian armies were to have been crushed 


and a mortal blow dealt to the Soviet 
regime. 
Some commentators. as a consequence, 


point out that every day beyond the six- 
week period that the continues 
can be regarded as a day of defeat for 
Germany and as a day of victory for the 
allied armies opposing the Axis. 

Though the Nazi timetable may have 
been shattered. it would be too hasty to 
conclude that the German campaign has 
bogged down in Russia and that Hitler 
faces the prospect of a long and trying 


struggle 


war of position. That may conceivably 
be the case, but the contradictory and 
confusing communiques issued by Berlin 
and Moscow do not yet warrant such an 
interpretation. The Russians, it is true, 
appear to have taken the offensive, at least 


Smolensk sector of the central 
3ut whether they can retain the 
will have to content them- 
fighting a stubborn defensive 
remains to be determined. 


in the 
front. 
initiative or 
selves with 


war still 


Peace Offensiue? 


For several weeks there have been per- 
reports that Hitler has pre- 
paring to move into Spain and Portugal 
as soon as—and perhaps before—the de- 
feat of Russia is accomplished. It is said 
that such a move will be accompanied 
by a march France’s African colo- 
nies and will include occupation of the 
port of Dakar. 

The purpose of this advance, it is re- 
ported, will be to strengthen Hitler's hand 
He will 
place himself in a position to command the 
South Atlantic approaches to Latin Amer- 
ica, and will at the same time menace Brit- 
ain’s position in the Near and Middle East. 
Britain and the United States will be warned 
a negotiated settlement, or face 
the prospect of a long and hard war with a 
Nazi Germany immensely strengthened on 
the European continent, and in a position 
of great strategic advantage in the South 
Atlantic. Nazi disturbances in Latin Amer- 
ica may be touched off to drive home the 
danger to the United States. The menace 
of Japan in the Far East will also be played 
up for all it is worth. 

Rumors are notably untrustworthy, par- 
ticularly as they apply to Nazi plans, and 
this one must be taken with reservation. It 
is, however, worth setting down for it is in 
keeping with the well-known Nazi tech- 
nique of seeking to win campaigns by 
threats and intimidation. 


RAG. Wings Grow 


While the German air force is en- 
gaged in the fierce Russian campaign in 
eastern Europe. British planes day after 
day are sweeping across the Channel to 
bomb France, the Low Countries, and the 
heart of industrial Germany. At the rate 
of one flight every three hours, Royal Air 
Force bombers leave Britain on their mis- 
sions of destruction. Daily since June 11 
they have flown into enemy territory and 
unloaded great quantities of bombs upon 
the continent. 

Royal Air Force raids have struck hard at 
French ports from which the Nazis might 


been 


sistent 


into 


for the expected peace offensive. 


to accept 


launch an invasion of Britain. Cherbourg, 
Le Havre, and Brest have been bombed 
repeatedly, with great damage to docks and 
railway sheds. Further to prevent the 
establishment of strong invasion bases close 
to England, British bombers have sunk 
German supply boats steaming off the coast 
of France and the Low Countries. Wharves, 
warehouses, ships, and dock machinery at 
Rotterdam have been seriously damaged 
In a recent raid the R.A.F. reported 22 
ships sunk in Rotterdam harbor alone. 

To the north, Wilhelmshaven, Emden, 
and other German ports have been under 
constant attack. So much unloading ma- 
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has 
that 
unload cargoes with their own slow derricks. 
Besides the destruction of merchant ships 


northern 
forced to 


damaged _ in 
ships are 


been 
many 


chinery 
harbors 


and wharves, the R.A.F. reports attacks 
upon:naval bases with damage to the Ger- 
man battleships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
and to the cruiser Prinz Engen. More than 
1,600 raids have been made over German 
bases and industrial centers since the war 
began. 

The R.A.F. has bombed the Ruhr, the 
great industrial center around Essen, hard- 
est of all. Almost daily the Krupp works 
at Essen are attacked. This great organ- 
ization of factories produces a million tons 
of steel each vear. as well as heavy guns 
and munitions. Oil refineries in the same 
area have been bombed, particularly those 
which produce high-grade Diesel oil for 
the German submarine fleet and gasoline for 
force. Other factories 
which produce essential war materials have 
received similar treatment. 


the German air 


Mexican Summer 


A vear ago Mexico was still buzzing in 
the aftermath of the election that retired 
Lazaro Cardenas and brought his hand- 
picked successor, Avila Camacho, to the 
presidency. But politics is taking a back 


seat in Mexico this summer. Stirring the 
greatest interest—and satisfaction—is the 
vast influx of American tourists, who are 
coming by the thousands over the Pan 
American highway. Never before has our 
southern neighbor seen anything like it 
A year ago one could drive 
stretches of the well-paved highway that 
leads to the border from beyond Mexico 
City without encountering another car or 
a motorcycle cop. It would not be ac- 
curate to describe the highway this year 
as jammed, for it stretches over 800 miles, 
but it is carrying a steady stream of cars 
along the entire route. And the Mexican 
authorities have even found it necessary 
to begin strict enforcement of the speed 
laws. 

Since the start of the war, 
prising Mexican businessmen 
a good deal of tourist traffic 
verted from Europe, a great many tourist 
courts as well as some hotels have been 
put up, both in Mexico City and in the 
resorts where tourists were most likely to 
come. But the traffic has jumped way 
above expectations and it is impossible 
in many places to get hotel rooms without 
reservations some days in advance. Aca- 
pulco, the Pacific coast town which the 
tourist folders describe, not inaccurately, as 
Mexico’s Hawaii, is enjoying a real boom, 
as a result of the completion of the motor 


over long 


when enter- 
realized that 
would be di- 


highway to Mexico City, thus enabling 
tourists to reach it with great ease from 
the Mexican capital. 
The Caucasus 

Long before the start of the Russo- 


German campaign, Moscow took elaborate 
precautions to protect the Caucasus against 
attack by a foe. The Soviet could read- 
ily lose other parts of its far-flung do- 
main without serious paralysis to the na- 
tional safety. But it could not afford to 
whose abounding oil re- 
sources fuel the thousands of farm trac- 
tors in the Ukraine breadbasket. power 
many of the nation’s heavy industries, 
and keep the mechanized Soviet military 
machine rolling along in the war with Ger- 
many. 

The Caucasus, in spite of its command- 
ing role, is one of the more mystery- 
hidden regions in the Soviet empire. The 
heart of the district is the lofty, rugged 
mountain chain—with a score of peaks 
higher than the Alps’ Mont Blanc—which 
forms a natural barrier between Europe 
and southwestern Asia. Amid these moun- 
tains are rock-hewn 


lose the Caucasus, 


sheltered villages of 


homes that resemble the Pueblo settle- 
ments in New Mexico; lush, abundantly 
watered valleys, whose tropical fruits 
Muscovites dream about but until now 


have rarely ever seen; and raw new towns 
mushroomed into prominence by the cry 
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ONE WAY OF LOOKING AT IT 
Admittedly, this is a favorable way of looking at the Russo-German war for it shows the vast expanse of 


Soviet territory that remained unconquered after five weeks of the blitzkrieg. 


The Germans are advancing, 


however, into what is by far the most important industrial and agricultural part of Russio—the head without 
which the rest of the bedy might not be able to live. 





INT'L NEWS 
SPANISH “VOLUNTEERS” 


During the Spanish Civil Wor Italian and German 
“volunteers’’ helped the cause of Franco against the 
loyalists. Franco returns the compliment by sending a 
detachment of Spanish ‘volunteers’ to help in the 
Nazi battle against Russia. In the background, 
above, the ruins of the University of Madrid, scene of 
many violent battles during the civil war, are being 
rebuilt. 


in the Soviet capital for production of oil 
and still more oil with as little loss of time 
as possible 

Probably no other region has given of- 
ficials in Moscow more headaches in prob- 
lems of administration. For the Caucasus 
is divided and then subdivided into more 
than a score of little republics and prov- 
inces, each jealous of its own tongue. 
determined to foster local pride and tra- 
dition. Historically, this region has been 
a route of westward migrations from Asia 
and virtually every village is dotted with 
traces of these migrations. Even today 
there are to be found in the Caucasus de- 
scendants of the Crusaders, with a faint 
memory, kept alive through tales, of the 
venture ia which their 
were once engaged. 


Maxim Litvinoff 

Now that the allied with 
Great Britain in the common aim of 
defeating Hitler, Moscow is expected to 
intensify its efforts 
to win the goodwill 
of the American pub- 
lic and thereby gain 
popular support for 
idministration moves 
in aid of the Russian 
war effort. 

Shortly after the 
Nazi high command 
sent its armies crash- 
ing across the Soviet 
frontiers, the Krem- ww 
lin arranged a AA LIV EeY 


each 


great forefathers 


Soviet is 


~ ~~ 





radio 
broadcast in which Maxim Litvinoff spoke 
directly to American radio listeners. It is 
considered probable that in the near 
future Litvinoff may be sent to the United 
States to contact officials and perhaps to 
address American audiences on Russia’s 
defense against the German invasion. 

Litvinoff is no stranger to the United 
States. In 1933, as Soviet foreign minis- 
ter, he came to Washington to negotiate 
recognition between our own government 
and the Soviet. His visit attracted wide- 
spread attention and was something of a 
personal triumph, for Litvinoff turned out 
to be a quiet, discreet, even genial states- 
man, very much unlike the _ bedraggled, 
fire-eating radical that many persons ex- 
pected to find coming out of Communist 
Russia. 

In the years that followed his visit 
to Washington, Litvinoff was very much 
in the headlines as one of the more out- 
spoken representatives at League of Na- 
tions conferences in Geneva. His efforts 
in those days were largely devoted to 
building up a “united front” in Europe 
against the fascist powers. When Stalin’s 
policy of open enmity to fascism was un- 
dergoing a change in the spring of 1939, 
Litvinoff was hastily dropped from the 
foreign office. He returned to private 
life, until the Kremlin’s “appeasement 
policy” toward Hitler was rudely shattered 
six weeks ago, making his presence in 
Soviet officialdom once more desirable and 
consistent. 
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THE UNITED STATES FACES JAPAN 


IN THE PACIFIC 


Economic War Against Japan 


a complete halt to Japanese trade with the 
United States and the British and Nether- 
lands Empires. For no Japanese exporter 
is likely to continue to ship goods to 
American, British, or Dutch ports if he 
knows that the “freezing” orders will pre- 
vent him from obtaining payment for 
these goods. By the same token, exports 
to Japan from the United States and the 
British Empire may cease, since Japan, in 
retaliation, has ‘frozen’ American and 
British credits throughout the Japanese 
Empire. While Washington and London 
can issue special licenses for individual 
transactions, thus permitting trade with 
Japan to continue in some degree, the 
machinery has been set up for a complete 
or limited embargo to be applied by the 
United States, Britain, and the Netherlands 
as they see fit. 


Japan Vulnerable 

How effective economic sanctions im- 
posed upon Japan would be in paralyzing 
its fighting services and its industries is a 
matter of some dispute among both offi- 
cials and experts. Japan is far more vul- 
nerable to economic blockade than either 
Germany or Italy. In London, economic 
warfare experts are of the opinion that 
if economic embargoes are rigidly applied 
by the United States and the British 
Empire, Japan can be reduced to military 
impotence within six months after the 
outbreak of a war. That opinion is not 
shared by other observers, who cautiously 
recall the many optimistic predictions of 
an “imminent Japanese collapse” that have 
been repeatedly voiced since the start of 
the Sino-Japanese war in 1937. They re- 
call, too, the equally numerous and equally 
expert opinions during the past five years 
that Germany or Italy was at the point 
of financial and economic collapse. 

By all conventional standards, the eco- 
nomic structure of Japan is about as un- 
healthy and dangerously burdened today 
as it possibly could be. But to believe, 
on that account, that Japan will respond 
to economic sanctions by merely folding 
up is as misleading a notion as’ was the 
belief that Italy was bankrupted by the 
Ethiopian and Spanish wars or the belief, 
widely held in Britain, in 1938, that Ger- 
many would collapse under the force of 
the British blockade. Unless the Japanese 
military cliques who determine Nippon’s 
policy have undergone a sudden transfor- 
mation, there is no doubt that they will 
resort to every possible measure to defeat 
the Anglo-American blockade. 

If it is perhaps too much to look for a 
Japanese collapse as a result of the drastic 
measures taken by London and Washing- 
ton, there is no denying that the economic 
blockade will work great hardships through- 
out the Japanese Empire. It is bound to 


(Concluded from page 1) 


result in serious dislocation in a number 
of industries, cause the Japanese civilian 
population further to tighten their already 
constricted belts, and compel the Japanese 
high command to move with greater cau- 
tion in any further ventures that it may 
contemplate. 

The Achilles heel in the Japanese military 
machine is its oil supply. From home and 
empire sources, Japan has never been able 
to obtain more than 15 per cent of its 
normal needs. The overwhelming bulk of 
the remainder has been purchased from 
the United States, from British-controlled 
deposits, and from the Dutch East Indies. 
But in spite of its dependence upon for- 
eign sources, the American and British 
economic sanctions do not leave the 
Japanese Empire helpless. For some years 
Tokyo has correctly anticipated that her 
program of imperial expansion would some- 
day clash with Anglo-American interests. 
In preparation for that day, the govern- 
ment has been buying crude oil, aviation 
gasoline, and other petroleum products far 
in excess of current needs. Figures on 
American oil shipments to Japan were dis- 
continued by the Department of Com- 
merce last April. But in the six months 
preceding March 31, Japan imported from 
the United States over 11,000,000 barrels 
of petroleum products. Under agreement 
with the Batavia government, Japan has 
also been receiving from the Netherlands 
East Indies oil products at the rate of 
1,800,000 tons a year. 


Oil Reserve 


No authentic information is available 
on the size of the reserves that Tokyo has 
been able to build up by these purchases. 
In some quarters it is said that today 
Japan has just enough oil to last for six 
months. In other quarters it is held that 
by cutting civilian consumption drastically, 
the Japanese army and navy would have 
enough to last for a year, even if they are 
involved in war with the United States 
and Britain. Whatever the true picture 
may be with regard to Japan’s oil re- 
serves, it is beyond question that the 
Tokyo government will not permit itself 
to be paralyzed by a shortage in so vital 
a war weapon. If it should be faced with 
the imminent immobilization of its fight- 
ing forces by British, American, and Dutch 
oil embargoes, it would undoubtedly strike 
for the Netherlands East Indies, regard- 
less of the risks of finding itself at war 
with the United States and the British 
Empire. In that event, the whole Far 
Eastern picture would have to be redrawn, 
not in terms of economic weapons, but in 
the grim terms of actual war. 

The Japanese could hardly welcome 
such a development. From the start, they 
would be operating under enormous dis- 


advantages. The Dutch have mined all their 
oil derricks, refineries, and tanker docking 
facilities. And they say they are deter- 
mined to rob any invader of his prize by 
blasting their oil resources at the approach 
of the enemy. Even if the Dutch fall short 
of their determined “scorched earth” policy, 
it remains a question whether the Jap- 
anese would be able to bring the crude 
oil to available refineries. For the main 
Dutch oil fields are no longer located on 
the island of Borneo, close to where the 
Dutch have built the refineries, but rather 
on Sumatra, which lies athwart the British 
naval base in Singapore. Thus, the Jap- 
anese would be compelled to transport the 
crude petroleum by tanker from Sumatra 
to Borneo along sea routes menaced by 
warships and aircraft based on Singapore. 
It may well be that Singapore would first 
have to be reduced before the Japanese 
could count on more than a trickle of oil 
from the Netherlands East Indies. 


Other Raw Materials 


Besides oil, there are many other raw 
materials, indispensable to a _ military 
power, in which Japan is deficient, though 
here again the effects of a blockade are 
difficult to measure because of the reserve 
stocks that Tokyo has accumulated. Among 
the leading materials in this group are 
the following: 

Iron Ore—About three-fourths of Ja- 
pan’s imports have come from the United 
States and Britain and virtually all of the 
remainder has come from British India. 
American exports of scrap iron to Japan 
ceased months ago and there are few 
other substantial sources of supply avail- 
able, though Tokyo is believed to have 
very sizable reserves accumulated. 

Tin—While the Dutch East Indies and 
British Malaya have supplied Japan with 
all of her tin, the Japanese can make up 
somewhat for the loss of these sources by 
imports from Indo-China and Siam (Thai- 
land). More serious to the Japanese is 
the fact that important tin smelters are 
located in British Malaya, though it is 
considered likely that the Japanese have in 
recent months begun to build smelters of 
their own. 

Copper—The United States, Chile, and 
Canada normally supply Japan with most 
of its copper. Japanese reserve stocks of 
this material are believed to be limited. 

Aluminum—Biggest supplies are in Can- 
ada and the Netherlands Indies, both of 
which would be closed to Japan if the 
economic blockade is rigidly applied. 

Manganese, Lead, Vanadium, Zinc—For 
all these commodities, Japan has been de- 
pendent largely upon British Empire and 
United States sources. What reserve stocks 
Tokyo has accumulated is not known. 

If the immediate effects of the joint 





American-British-Dutch economic  offen- 
sive upon Japan’s war potential remain 
uncertain, there is no doubt of the im- 
mediate serious consequences to Japan's 
textile and silk industries, which are among 
its most important. It is said that about 
half of Japan’s agricultural effort is de- 
voted to raising silk for export, while 
about half of its manufacturing is given 
over to cotton products for the export 
trade. The loss of major cotton and silk 
markets is thus bound to create a grave 
economic crisis for a very sizable part of 
the Japanese population. The United 
States is no longer Japan’s primary source 
of raw cotton. Imports from Brazil and 
Peru have in the last year far exceeded 
those from the United States. But the 
administration will undoubtedly bend every 
effort—if the economic war should inten- 
sify—to cut off these South American ex- 
ports to Japan. Even if the administra- 
tion is not successful in persuading Brazil 
and Peru to join in the sanctions, the Jap- 
anese textile industry will be in serious 
difficulties, because the United States and 
the British Empire normally purchase the 
greater part of Japan’s finished textile 
goods. In the case of silk, the cessation 
of American purehases will deprive Japan 
of about 90 per cent of its market. 

It is apparently not the intention of 
Washington and London to employ at once 
all the weapons in their joint economic 
arsenal. The administration, it appears, 
still hopes to dissuade Japan from moving 
any further in the direction of vital Ameri- 
can and British interests. For that reason, 
it is regarded as likely that in the weeks 
ahead, the State Department will continue 
to issue special licenses for the shipment 
of many types of goods across the Pacific. 
Tokyo, it is said, will be given a mild taste 
of what economic sanctions can mean to 
Japan; and if that dose does not carry 
conviction, it will shortly be increased. 

Canal Zone Boom 

The defense program has brought the 
Canal Zone a rush of activity which is turn- 
ing its communities and nearby Panama 
City into crowded boom towns. There is 
a housing shortage in all of them, and food 
and recreation are presenting problems al- 
ready. But the program calls for many 
more workers than are at present employed 
in the Zone, and recruiting officers have 
been sent into Colombia, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, and other nearby countries to 
sign up workmen under one-year contracts 
Old-timers are reminded of the exciting 
days when the canal was under construc- 
tion. 

Just what is being done by the construc- 
tion armies is something of a mystery. One 
project is the building of a 277-million- 
dollar set of locks which will make it twice 
as difficult for an enemy to block the canal. 
Another is the modernization and protec- 
tion of the existing locks. Details are 
jealously guarded secrets, and signs warn- 
ing against careless talk have been posted 
in the offices of all firms connected with 
the defense program. 

Precautions against foreign agents have 
resulted in many new restrictions on travel 
and a general tightening up of baggage and 
cargo inspection. 
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Can the Railroads Meet the Emergency ? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


they are limited to factories in a few places 
A great shortage of cars or a railroad failure 
of any kind, however, would bring a com- 
plete breakdown in the rearmament pro- 
gram everywhere. 

Railroad men disagree with government 
officials who fear a transportation break- 
down during the defense emergency. A 
few months ago M. J. Gormley, executive 
assistant of the Association of American 
Railroads, said that the railroads could 
‘handle without difficulty all the transpor- 
tation created by the preparedness program 
without any interference whatever with the 
movement of commercial traffic. There is 
no limit to main line, yard, and terminal 
capacity.” Mr. Gormley thinks that a fair 
examination of railroad equipment will sup- 
port his statements. 


Nation’s Railroads 


The United States has 236,000 miles of 
railroad, or about 30 per cent of the world’s 
total. The mileage of American railways 
is 6% times that of Germany, and 10 
times that of Great Britain, and is greater 
than the total mileage in all of South Amer- 
ica, Asia, Africa, and Australia combined. 

At the present time the railways have 
on hand a total of 1,950,000 freight cars 
and 45,000 locomotives. About 40 per cent 
of the cars and more than two-thirds of 
the steam locomotives are over 20 
years old. By comparison, in 1918, the 
railroads had 684,000 more freight cars and 
22,500 more locomotives than they own 
now. The decline in railway equipment 
came about during the long depression of 
the 1930's. 

During the depression railway income 
dropped sharply, and few companies could 
afford to replace their old rolling stock 
with new freight cars and locomotives. Be- 
cause the railways during the past decade 
spent only about one-third as much for 
improvements and additions to equipment 
as in the preceding 10 years, many of the 
cars and engines that wore out were not 
replaced. In spite of increased income 
during the past few years, the railroads are 
not in good financial condition. Thirty-one 
per cent of the country’s railway mileage 
was still in receivership or trusteeship at 
the end of 1940. 

Railway men say these figures paint too 
dark a picture. They admit they have 
fewer locomotives and cars than in 1918, 
but they claim the increased power of loco- 
motives, the greater capacity of freight 
cars, and the speed with which trains move 
and are unloaded are important facts that 
critics overlook. Furthermore, much of 
the older equipment has been rebuilt and 
modernized. The power of the average 
locomotive in service today is 1% times 
that of the average World War locomotive, 
and the average freight car can carry 20 
per cent more goods. The average speed 
of freight trains has been increased by 
two-thirds. If these factors are taken into 
account, the total capacity of freight cars 
is 15 per cent less than in 1918, and the 
power of locomotives a little more than 5 
per cent below 1918. However, ‘an addi- 
tional fact must be considered: the next 
few years will make World War shipments 
seem small by comparison. 


Great Increase in Traffic 

According to J. J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, the 
railroads proved in the fall of 1939 that 
they were prepared to meet the greatest 
transportation needs of the nation. 

Between May and October of that year 
the railroads experienced a 55 per cent in- 
crease in traffic, the most rapid upturn in 
their history. The third week in October 
was the greatest railroad shipping week in 
nine years. Railroad capacity receives its 
most severe tests in six weeks during Sep- 
tember and October when the wheat and 
other great agricultural harvests must be 
moved rapidly. During the remainder of 
the year there is always a large surplus of 
railroad equipment. Yet in the fall of 
1939, all the traffic, including the harvest, 
was handled speedily without delay or 
shortage—and with 60,000 cars to spare. 
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Since the World War the railroads have made progress in obtaining modernized and more speedy equipment. 
Many engines and cars, however, are 20 or more years old. 


At that time the railroads had 1,449,000 
serviceable cars available. On March 1 of 
this year they had 1,534,000, or 85,000 
more. 

Every transportation demand since the 
nation began to rearm has been handled 
without car shortage for ordinary shipping 
needs, according to Railway Age, a publica- 
tion of the Association of Américan Rail- 
roads. The railroads have transported, for 
example, great quantities of Army trucks 
and steel for new defense plants, as well 
as 75,000 carloads of materials for more 
than 200 camp construction projects since 
the fall of 1940. Practically all of the 
selective service and regular Army men 
have traveled to their camps by means of 
railway coaches, and troops and supplies 
for maneuvers been without 
difficulty. 


have moved 





its goods without consulting other depart- 
ments, and that no one had authority to 
decide which shipments were more impor- 
tant and therefore which ones should move 
first. 

Out of the experience of the last war, 
railroad men learned the causes of conges- 
tion and made plans to prevent a general 
tie-up from occurring again. According to 
Joseph B. Eastman, chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the World 
War taught railroaders that ‘‘the important 
thing was to keep railroad cars in circula- 
tion; that their purpose is to move things 
and not to store things, and it is absolutely 
futile to let them start on their journey 
without knowing what is going to happen 
to them when they reach their destination.” 

To plan for better use of railway equip- 
ment, the railroads have set up a nation- 
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WHERE THE PINCH WILL BE FELT 
Lack of cars to carry all the freight waiting to be transported will help to cause shortages in articles for 


civilian consumption. 


Those who question the railroads’ ability 
to meet defense transportation problems 
point to the World War period, when the 
railroads had more cars and locomotives 
than at present and had not gone through 
a great business depression. In 1917 the 
railways became so congested that trans- 
portation all but broke down. To prevent 
a complete collapse, the government took 
control and operated the railroads as a 
single system. Not until 1920 were the 
railroads returned to the possession of their 
former owners. 

Railroad men claim that the government 
was responsible for the World War traffic 
jam in the first place. They say each gov- 
ernment department ordered and shipped 


A shortage of coal, in particular, 


may develop through lack of carrying capacity. 


wide organization to meet any transpor- 
tation emergency. The Association of 
American Railroads, with headquarters at 
Washington, in cooperation with the War 
Department and other agencies of the gov- 
ernment, plans for future transportation 
emergencies and the prompt handling and 
movement of defense goods. This organi- 
zation has been at work since 1923. when 
the first of the Regional Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards was established. 

Under the Association of American Rail- 
roads’ scheme, the country was divided into 
13 regions, with a Shippers’ Advisory Board 
in each. Advisory Boards are made up 
of the most important shippers of freight, 
who cooperate with the railroads in finding 


better ways to ship goods and in speeding 
up the unloading and loading of freight 
cars. Within its own region each board 
keeps in touch with shippers and estimates 
how many cars will be needed to carry 
goods from month to month. According to 
Joseph B. Eastman, the advisory boards 
are mainly responsible for the fact that no 
transportation tie-up has occurred in the 
past 18 years. 

A second agency to keep cars and freight 
moving is the Car Service Division of the 
Association of American Railroads, which 
checks the figures of the advisory boards 
and sends the required number of cars to 
each region as they are needed, and controls 
the routes over which they are sent. Since 
the emergency period began, the Car Serv- 
ice Division has been expanded to meet 
defense needs more rapidly. 


Port Traffic 


To prevent congestion at ports, the Asso- 
ciation organized a Port Traffic Section at 
the beginning of the European war two 
years ago. It keeps a constant check on 
the number of cars at every important port, 
as well as the amount of storage space 
available. When a congestion threatens, 
only cars with special permits may enter 
ports. During the present emergency the 
ports on the eastern seaboard have handled 
shipments greater than those of the 1918 
period with only one temporary embargo 
and without a tie-up of rail lines at any 
time. 

President Roosevelt, recognizing the im- 
portance of transportation to national de- 
fense and security, appointed Ralph Budd, 
president of the Burlington Railroad, as 
transportation commissioner of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission. In 
organizing his department, Mr. Budd 
gathered together representatives from ail 
the transportation agencies of the nation, 
and set up liaison officers with the War and 
Navy Departments and other governing 
bodies as well as with the Association of 
American Railroads. To supervise the 
movement of soldiers and military equip- 
ment, the Association of American Rail- 
roads organized a Military Transport Sec- 
tion with its headquarters at the War De- 
partment. 

Railroad men claim that with this ex- 
tensive group of agencies to supervise rail- 
road traffic, plus the best railway system in 
the world, they are ready for any demands 
upon them without any need for govern- 
ment control. 


1.C.C. Powers 


Should the unforeseen occur, however, 
and the railways become congested, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has the 
power to assume control. Under the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, the I.C.C. was given 
emergency powers to direct railroad policy 
during an emergency without the govern- 
ment actually operating the railroads. The 
I.C.C. may send any railroad’s cars where 
they are needed, and may unite the freight 
yards of competing companies to speed up 
the movement of goods. In addition to 
these powers, the I.C.C. may place certain 
articles on a preferred shipping list. These 
articles would be shipped before other 
goods “in time of war or threatened war” 
if the President considered such action 
necessary for national security. 

While many estimates have been made 
of future demands upon the railroads, no 
one actually knows how much the railroads 
can carry or will be called upon to carry. 
According to the Regional Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards, the railroads can carry the 
greatest defense loads if shippers cooperate 
with the organization set up to control the 
flow of railway traffic. Up to the present, 
however, every business group has under- 
estimated the demands which the defense 
program would place upon its own indus- 
try, as the shortage of aluminum and elec- 
tric power indicate. The fall peak of 
September and October will be a test of the 
railroads’ ability to handle increased de- 
fense traffic and the harvests at the same 
time. If they cannot meet the test, the 
government may have to step in. 
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MERICANS who want to know 

what it is like in England today 

can do no better than to read 
Elmer Davis’ article. “Journey to Eng- 
land,” in the August Harper’s. In a simple 
but adequate way, Mr. Davis answers 
many of the questions we have all been 
asking. Here are a few samples: 


Was the havoc in London as bad as you had 
feared? 

No—not at first sight, anyway; looking a 
second time, more closely, you perceive that 
a good many front walls have nothing behind 
them . London has suffered terrific dam- 
age, but it is a big place and by far the great- 
est part of it is still there. In many parts of 
London most of the windows have gone, 
broken by concuss'on; and it makes little sense 
to replace them when they might be broken 
again in the next blitz. Even on the whole 
front of Buckingham Palace the windows were 
simply boarded up in May. . 

There are spots in London, as there are spots 
in other cities, where whole blocks are in 
ruins; there are rows of great houses of which 
almost every one is a blackened shell; and 
you can still travel for miles in areas utterly 
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untouched. But the commonest sight is a 
street in which only one or two houses have 
been wrecked often the work of fire 
bombs falling on the roof of an empty house, 
whose fire watchers, if any, had gone to the 
country for the week end It is literally 
true that many Englishmen, who would will- 
ingly lay down their lives for the'r country, 
have refused, so far, to lay down their week 
ends; and at this writing it is precisely these 
fires in empty and unwatched buildings that 
are the most serious problem of the air raids. 

What is the condition of the seaports? 

I saw five seaports—Southampton, Ply- 
mouth, Bristol, Liverpool, and London. 
They had all been hit and hit hard, but none 
of them had been anywhere near put out of 
action . Half the population of Plymouth 
is living in the back country, in villages or 
farmhouses and commuting to work 

Southampton is dead—or at least coma- 
tose, for the moment; not as a result of enemy 
action, but because it is too near enemy bases 
to be of much use as a port. (Which is true 
to a considerab'e extent of the Port of London 
as well.) Liverpool has come back with 
war. It too has been heavily pounded; but 
it has regained its lost position as the mari- 
time capital of Britain. 

How is the food supply? 

Just at present there is food enough in 
England, such as it is. . . . The English (ex- 
cept their doctors) never paid much attention 
to vitamins, but they ate a good many vita- 
mins without realizing it, and they miss them 
now. Here and there, people are beginning 
to break out in red blotches. 

Does it look as if “There'll Always Be an 
England”? 

Yes, but never again the same kind of Eng- 
land, win or lose. If England wins . 
you will see a tougher, leaner, poorer England; 
more equalitarian, and probably on the whole 
very much better. 


Unnecessary Accidents 


Almost all automobile accidents could 
be avoided, says Army Motors, publica- 
tion of the Motor Transport School at 
the Holabird Quartermaster Depot, Balti- 
more, Maryland. “When the driver hits 
something in front of him when moving 
forward, or behind when moving back- 
ward, it is 95 per cent certain he could 
have avoided the bump had he been alert 
to all hazards.” 

The Army is putting more and more 
vehicles on the road at a time when civil- 
ian traffic, too, is rapidly increasing, so 
Army Motors has publishegyan article on 
the safe operation of trucks “Every man 
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off duty because of an accident is one 
soldier less to work for National Defense,” 
it says. “Every truck in the shops for re- 
pairs is one truck less to get men and 
supplies ‘there.’ A sick truck needs me- 
chanics that could profitably be used for 
normal maintenance.” 

The article makes several points which 
are as important for civilian drivers as 
they are for the men who handle the 
Army trucks: 


It is reasonable to assume that a large per- 
centage of the traffic accidents happen when 
the driver momentarily lifts his eyes from the 
road. During this brief interval the ve- 
hicle in front of him stops, or another vehicle 
cuts in from the side, and the accident occurs 
before he knows it. Thus a determination to 
keep the eyes on the road at all cost would 
undoubtedly avoid a host of troubles. 

If drivers can also develop a consciousness 
of braking distance . another major acci- 
dent hazard would be licked. The brakes and 
highway condition, not the throttle, must 
control the speed of the vehicle. The 
driver must possess a determination to be able 
to stop his vehicle unexpectedly, and he must 
know within exactly what distances he can 
stop under all conditions. 

The right-of-way is a useless thing. It is 
even positively dangerous. Drivers must give 
it away to anyone who will take it. .. . The 
man who had it before the accident always 
wishes, after the accident, he had given it to 
the other driver. 

All drivers should be trained to avoid fa- 
tigue. It is a poison that blots out mental 
alertness A sleepy driver is a menace 
who must be instructed in advance to recog- 
nize this tendency and, when he senses it, to 
pull to the side of the road . and walk 


around the truck or take other measures to 
shake off the feeling of drowsiness and the 
danger of his lapsing momentarily into un- 


consciousness. 


Modernized Carrots 


Science has done more to improve our 
diets than merely discover what property 
each food contributes to one’s well-being. 
It has worked to produce cows which fur- 
nish more wholesome milk, chickens which 
provide more meat, grains which can be 
grown in more varied climates, and fruits 
and vegetables whose flavor and texture 
are vastly superior to the qualities of 
their predecessors. 

An example of this improvement is to 
be found in the carrot, whose development 
is traced by an article in the August 
Hyegeia: 


Today’s carrot is about ali anyone could ask 
of one vegetable. It tastes good; it is fash- 
ionably streamlined; it is attractive in color, 
and it rates high with the nutritionists. 

It was not always thus with carrots. One 
doesn’t have to be an old-timer to remember 
when carrots were sold mostly in a very ma- 
ture stage—so hard that only cows were ex- 
pected to eat them raw. These old-time carrots 
did not have the mild flavor, rich color, or 
the gent’y sloping curves from leafy top to 
root tip of the modern carrot. 

Better methods of distribution have done 
much to improve carrots. Under refrigera- 
tion, fresh young carrots with good color are 
shipped from producing areas to many parts 
of the country the year round... . 

In recent years, too, plant scientists have 
improved the carrot a great deal. Their aim 
is to get carrots with long, tapering roots, free 
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from hard and woody cores. They also are 
working for more tender carrots—for smoother 
carrots that can be scraped more easily. And 
they are breeding for carrots of a deeper 
orange color throughout. 

In general, the deeper the color of the carrot, 
the better a source of vitamin A it is. That’s 
because the coloring matter in carrots is a 
yellow pigment known as carotene. Human 


beings can convert carotene into vitamin A in 
their bodies. The chemical name “carotene” 
stems directly from the word carrot. 


Poetry for Soldiers 
Civilians are urged these days to con- 
tribute books and fiction magazines to 


Army post libraries, waich, without out- 
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side donations, are often poorly stocked. 
Those who are giving reading material 
might well take note of a survey made by 
the War Department not long ago. It 
found a marked liking for poetry among 
troops in training, while books dealing 
with the war are shunned. 


Of these discoveries, a writer for the 
Christian Science Monitor recently ob- 
served: 


Poetry doubtless has something to offer serv- 
ice men of which they definitely feel the need 
True poetry a preservative of much 
that is beautiful and noble and hope-giving, 
and even in times of seeming total darkness, 
there are points of light that genuine poets 
discern. It is this fact of which many soldiers 
must be aware in these hours which are for 
them hours of heightened emotion that must 
find its release in moments of tranquillity. .. . 

To anyone thoroughly familiar with what, 
for want of a better term, one might call “the 
literary history” of other wars, it is not at all 
surprising that soldiers prefer poetry, so to 
speak. Soldiers have always been partial to 
the poets and many a slim volume of Keats, 
Shelley, Kipling, Byron, or other favorite child 
of the Muses has been carried even into battle. 
Perhaps the War Department statisticians were 
amazed to find today’s soldiers preferring 
poetry because ours is a streamlined army in a 
streamlined age. Yet what form of literary 
expression, when one reflects upon it, is more 
streamlined than a short poem? Poe insisted 
“there is no such thing as a long poem” and 
our modern—and a great many of our older 
poets generally with him! 
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Kilowatts 


With a campaign to save electric power 
for use by defense industries now gaining 


momentum, the term kilowatt is often 
mentioned. And, according to a_ recent 
New York Times editorial, it is all too 
frequently misused. In this respect, the 


editorial goes on to say, kilowatt and knot 
are much alike: 


The word kilowatt is regularly subjected 
to the same misuse as the word knot. Nothing 
infuriates a sea captain more than to be asked 
how many “knots an hour” his ship is going. 
It doesn’t go any “knots an hour.” It goes 
so many knots. The word knot, all by itself, 
is a measure of speed. It represents a rate 
of one nautical mile per hour, the nautical mile 
—just to make things more difficult—being a 
little bit longer than the landlubber’s mile. 

Similarly the kilowatt—a thousand times 
the unit named after James Watt of steam- 
engine fame—doesn’t measure electrical energy. 
It merely measures the rate at which that 
energy is delivered, or can be delivered, into 
the customer’s home or into the aluminum 
smelting pot. To find out how much energy 
is actually delivered, it is necessary to multiply 
that rate by the time over which the delivery 
goes on. Hence the strange term kilowatt- 
hour; which appears on the monthly household 
electric bill and on the calculations of Federal 
planners. 


New Words 


War is bringing new words and terms 
to the daily vocabulary of the British 
people. When peace returns, some of these 
will gradually be forgotten and probably 
never used again, except at veterans’ re- 
unions. But, as in past wars, a few will 


cling and remain a part of the language 
Speaking of newcomers to the British 
vocabulary, a story in Bulletins from 
Britain had this to say not long ago: 


Many of such words already in use were 
born in the fighting services far from the 
home of the English language. “Khaki” for 
instance, comes from the Hindustan word 
meaning dust; “jodhpurs,”’ the name of the 
riding breeches now the pride of the English 
tailor, comes from the same language; so do 
“bungalow” and the word “pukka.” 

In this war, it will probably be the air force 
which will give us most of the new words. 
In this service one never hears about a pilot 
who flies or takes a ship, he always aviates, 
and he never aviates a crate, or a kite, which 
are civilian slang words, he aviates either a 
Daffy (Defiant), a Wimpy or Spit (Spitfire), 
a Lizzie (Lysander), a Blenburgher (Blen- 
heim), an Old Faithful (Ausan), or a Maggie 
(Miles Magister). If he lands, he “hits the 
deck ;” if he damages his plane when landing, 
then he “bends” it. 


Sky Splitters 


Crackling lightning terrifies many times 
more people than it kills. Although it is 
responsible for 15 per cent of the nation’s 
fire loss every year, it kills but 500 and 
injures 1,500 in the same length of time. 
Compared with other causes of accidental 
deaths and injuries, it is not a major foe. 

How lightning is generated and where 
it aims its wallop is told by a writer in 
the August Reader’s Digest: 

Lightning is the electrical discharge from a 
rainstorm. Thunder is the noise it makes— 
the spat! spat! of a spark plug, on a grand 
scale, as a spark leaps the gap between two 
terminals. Lightning is the spark. The ter- 
minals are the cloud and the ground. A bolt 
of lightning travels 22,000,000 miles an hour 
and packs more electrical energy than all the 
dynamos in the U. S 

Thunderclouds 
power stations do 


generate electricity much as 

In fact a thunderstorm is 
nothing more, nor than a wind-driven 
electrical machine. Warm air rises from the 
earth—at first gradually, then finally in a vio- 
lent upward rush. As it reaches cooler heights, 
its moisture condenses into tiny droplets, vis- 
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LIGHTNING STRIKES 


ible as a huge mushrooming cloud. When a 
thunderhead towers up in the sky, the wind 
is supporting perhaps 300,000 tons of these 
droplets. 

The earth itself is also full of electricity. 
Attracted by the gathering positive charge in 
the cloud overhead, a flow of negative elec- 
tricity courses like a shadow through the 
ground below. Tension mounts between these 
two “poles.” Voltage in the swirling aerial 
dynamo builds high enough to jump the gap 
between cloud and earth; a titanic bolt streaks 
to the ground and electrical current flows 
through this path until the pressure between 
lightning’s two contact points is equalized. 

Lightning is not one spark but many, not 
a single direct hit but a salvo of shots hitting 
one spot in quick succession. Three things 
have happened by the time you see that jagged 
streak pierce the darkened sky. First, a 
downward-moving, dartlike “leader” stroke 
develops millions of volts in about one mil- 
lionth of a second. It darts out from the storm 
center of the cloud in 100-foot steps, blazing 
the trail for the bolt to follow. Next, a surge 
of high-voltage electricity, lasting five to 200 
millionths of a second, courses back up the 
blazed trail to the cloud from the contact 
point on the ground below. Building, tree, 
animal—anything—standing on the contact 
spot is forced to carry lightning’s lethal juice. 
Third, a sustained current between cloud and 
ground, lasting from a thousandth to fully a 
tenth of a second, burns, melts, ignites the 
object struck... . 





